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upon any regard of chastity as such, but merely upon property owner- 
ship" (of wives) — a thing perfectly obvious in any race of the same 
grade. And finally we are brought to this contrast: "Such was life 
along the Guinea coast when Shakespeare was producing his dramas." 
Pray what was life in German forests when (Edipus Tyrannus was 
being written? 

It would be quite admissible for a student to do a piece of research 
in some narrow sociological or historic line without the larger study 
and equipment referred to. But in such case he must particularly 
beware of coming to universal conclusions on so narrow a basis of 
induction. A failure in this respect brings merited criticism upon semi- 
nary methods of research work. This Mr. Tillinghast at times seems to 
recognize, and he warns his readers in some passages against the pit- 
falls of judging native customs in the light of modem ideas, and like 
nustakes. Despite this, however, he does not himself by any means 
escape, and the difficulty seems to lie in the fact that he has a thesis 
to prove, and that ever and again this thesis seems to him of more 
importance than his larger scientific aim, and tempts him beyond his 
legitimate limits. Consequently, in the second part of his work, we 
have an excellent picture of the better side of slavery — but it is far 
too excellent to be wholly true. 

The book, then, represents a modem view of the Negro and slavery 
as seen by the son of a slaveholder, and by one who, perhaps naturally, 
feels that there was much of good in slavery and much of bad in the 
Negro; — as such the work deserves reading. Its claims as a scien- 
tific study are less pressing, but nevertheless of some weight. 

W. E. BUKGHARDT Du BOIS. 

Atlanta Univessity. 



Municipal Public Works, their Inception, Construction and Man- 
agement. By S. Whinery, Civil Engineer. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1903. — xiv, 241 pp. 

Mr. Whinery very properly conceives of municipal public works as 
embracing not merely those undertakings which, like street improve- 
ments, must necessarily be imder the direct management of the city 
government, but also those which, while capable of management by 
private corporations, have such a close connection with the city that 
for their management municipal action of some sort is necessary. He 
therefore includes among the subjects of which he treats, waterworks, 
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gas and electric lighting works and street franchises generally, even 
where these matters are under private management. 

In the portion of the book devoted to the first class of subjects Mr. 
Whinery calls attention to the significance of public works in their 
relation to municipal welfare and development, and tc the consequent 
necessity of a proper organization of the public works department of 
cities and a careful preparation of the plans of all public undertakings. 
Most of the conclusions which he reaches are as self-evident as the 
injunctions of the ten commandments. The only excuse for their re- 
statement would seem to be the desire of the author to impress upon 
his readers, among whom he hopes to include most public-spirited 
citizens, "that it is both their duty and privilege to take an active in- 
terest in municipal government," and to "arouse such an interest in 
those who have not previously given much attention to the subject." 
The hortatory purpose of the author would seem to be fulfilled. For 
he is certainly successful in depicting an ideal state in which municipal 
public works receive the kind of attention and treatment through 
which alone this side of city government can be successful. So far 
as concerns the remedies for existing conditions, which, as Mr. Whinery 
is perfectly aware, fall far short of his ideal, it must be admitted his 
success is not so great. In fact, almost the only remedy he proposes 
for the evils which at the present time attend the management of muni- 
cipal pubUc works, both those under public and those under private 
control, is publicity under a system of uniform accounting provided 
by state law. While this is the only remedy proposed, its importance 
can, however, hardly be overestimated. For only through its adoption 
can city government be made responsible. Mr. Whinery's treatment 
of this subject cannot be too highly praised. 

In addition to his general reflections on the necessity of putting 
good men into the offices having to do with the public works of cities, 
Mr. Whinery discusses a number of important questions, of which 
direct versus contract work, municipal ownership, guarantees of pub- 
lic work by contractors, and the proper methods of distributing the 
cost of local improvements among those benefited thereby, deserve 
special attention. In his treatment of these questions his attitude is 
rather non-committal than otherwise. He usually contents himself 
with stating the arguments, together with the facts, if there are any, on 
both sides of the question, leaving his readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. While this attitude on his part probably renders his book 
somewhat less attractive than it otherwise would be, at the same time 
he should be commended rather than blamed for it. For, as he is 
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continually pointing out, we have not the facts before us necessary to 
the formation of a final judgment. For this reason alone Mr. Whin- 
ery's book is an argument of great force for the reform which he per- 
sistently urges upon his readers: viz., publicity of municipal accounts 
framed upon a uniform plan. Only when such accounts are accessible 
can we solve, e.g., the vexed question of municipal ownership; only 
then can the citizens of a given city determine whether the government 
of their own city is being conducted wisely and economically; for 
only then can it be compared with that of other cities. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is to be hoped that Mr. Whinery's book will reach a 
wide circle of readers. 

F. J. G. 

Jurisprudence, or the Theory of the Law. By John W. Sal- 
MOND, Professor of Law in the University of Adelaide. London, 
Stevens and Haynes, 1902. — xv, 673 pp. 

Professor Salmond may perhaps be classed as belonging to the 
natural-law school by sentiment and to the analytical by conviction. 
If, however, he be described as an analytical jurist, it must be added 
that he is an independent member of the school. Not only does he 
refuse to view law as made up entirely of commands, but he pronounces 
the analytical or " imperative " theory defective, " inasmuch as it dis- 
regards that ethical element which is an essential constituent of the 
complete conception." "Law is not right alone, or might alone, but 
the perfect union of the two." This, however, is merely the "idea" 
of law. "The established law may be far from corresponding ac- 
curately with the true rule of right, nor is its legal validity in any way 
affected by any such imperfection" (pp. 55-59). The author recog- 
nizes "natiural rights" (pp. 221, 222), but he does not clearly indicate 
their nature. He does not answer the question which he puts on page 
2, whether "natiural law, so-called," is rightly entitled to the name of 
law, but he suggests an answer by the form of his question, and also 
by his remark that the books on natural law are "a sufficiently un- 
profitable form of literature." Finally, since neither natural law nor 
ethics is included in his list of "legal" sources of the law (p. 103), he 
apparentiy relegates them to his alternative category of "historical" 
sources. He affirms, however, that international law is really law, not 
merely as a body of rules enforced within each state by its courts of 
justice, but as a body of rules controlling the relations between states 
(p. 1). International law has behind it the sanction of physical force: 



